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preface 


This issue of Patterns magazine presents the results of the fourth 
annual Creative Writing Contest held for students of Port Huron Junior 
College. The four divisions of the Contest were as follows: short story, 
personal essay, poetry, and pen drawings. Of a total of sixty-eight 
entries there were eighteen essays, thirteen short stories, twenty-seven 
poems, and ten pen drawings. From them the judges have selected 
those, which in their opinion, merited special distinction. Several others 
deserve recognition for varying degrees of merit, but limitation of space 
precludes our publishing them. 


There are three special awards in each division of the Contest. 
The first award is a prize of five dollars; in addition there are First Hon- 
orable Mention and Second Honorable Mention. Among the criteria 
upon which the judges base their opinion those uppermost are persua- 
sive sincerity and a certain degree of control over both content and use 
of language. 


We regret that there were not more prizes in the writing divisions 
this year. It is gratifying, however, as it has been in the past three 
years, to realize that Port Huron Junior College students have estab- 
lished their own creative writing climate as evidenced by their enthusi- 
asm and endorsement of the Contest. 


We should like to extend a token of praise to Joseph Szilagyi for 
his poem, The Seasons of One Year, which is much too long to publish 
in this issue. A word of praise goes also to Fred Dyer for some com- 
mendable writing in his short story, Night on the Town. 


As the Contest is primarily one for creative writing, the judges 
congratulate all the students who placed written entries for their sincere 
and careful efforts to use the English language effectively. 


Sponsors and Judges: 
Blanche Redman 
K. Terrence Reed 
Peter R. Wood 
Art Judges: 
Vincent MePharlin, Art Director 


Blanche Redman 
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short story 


when day is done 
by 


geneva a. van antwerp 


Jane Kay's luggage was neatly packed, plane reservation con- 
firmed, travel insurance purchased, all in readiness to take off from 
Metropolitan airport tomorrow morning. Her friends had given her 
many “aloha” parties and wished her much fun, and it had all been 
very exciting, she thought. But tonight, when she should be asleep, 
why was she so restless, so disturbed, so mixed up? 


“Strange,” she mused, “when one had reached the age of thirty- 
eight, had enjoyed a successful business career where major decisions 
were made daily without any problems or hesitation, how one could 
be so unsure, so heavy of heart about one's own personal life?” 


Jane had wanted desperately to go to Hawaii ever since she was 
a little girl, and now she was going, but not the way she had planned. 
She poignantly re-lived the days when she and Jim Johnson had been 
childhood sweethearts, going to the same church, the same school, the 
same dances, sharing the same dreams. Yes, they loved each other and 
had hoped to spend their honeymoon in Hawaii — or at least, if money 
was a problem, which they knew it would be for people so young, then 
maybe they could celebrate their twenty-fifth wedding anniversary 
there. 


Now she was going alone — going alone and unmarried. Well, 
not really alone — it was a conducted tour of some one hundred people, 
but she might just as well be alone. She was sure that her mind and 
her heart would not be on the beauties of this paradise island. 


Her reverie went back to December of 1941 and how Jim had come 
over to her house on that Sunday afternoon of December the seventh, 
and how they had listened on the radio to the reports of the unprovoked, 
sneak attack of the Japanese on Pearl Harbor. She recalled his tense- 
ness, his deep concern, his strong sense of patriotism. She vividly 
thought about his slender, six-foot-two frame, his youthful, handsome, 
serious face with its straight nose and high forehead. She recalled every 
detail of his curly, unruly, dark-brown hair and his brown, smiling eyes 
that she had loved so much; she recalled his tenderness; she remembered, 
too, his human frailties. No doubt about it, she loved Jim. 


When he kissed her goodnight that Sunday, somehow it had a: 
different meaning. She let him go, reluctantly, with a sinking feeling 
in her heart — almost panic. On Monday Jim enlisted in the U. S. 
Marines, the 179th, and was immediately shipped to boot camp. Boot 
camp was for a short period. There was no time to be lost. The Jap- 
anese forces in the early days of the war pushed forward with little 
opposition. The United States had three outposts between Hawaii and 
the Philippines: Midway, Wake and Guam. The Americans fought 
long but losing battles. Then followed Bataan and Corregidor, the 
battle of the Coral Sea, Midway, and Guadalcanal. Jim wrote faith- 


fully whenever he could. Each letter told Jane that he loved her and 
asked her to wait for him. Each answer vowed that she would, and 
she prayed for his safe return and for their future happiness together. 

Jane's restlessness continued. She just couldn't sleep. Now she 
was thinking of February, 1945, and that day when Jim's father had 
come to her office and sobbingly related how the Red Cross had just 
delivered a telegram. Jim had been killed in action on Iwo Jima. Iwo 
Jima — why she had no idea that he was there. It was only a tiny 
island, eight miles square. Why was it so important to capture this 
from the Japanese? She had read in the papers about the large loss 
of life. How could it have been worth five thousand men? 


She forgot for a moment the sadness of other sweethearts, wives, 
mothers and fathers; she remembered her own shock, the bitterness, 
the hurt, the crushed, lifeless feeling; she remembered the loneliness; 
she remembered how. hard she had prayed, but God had taken her 
loved one just the same; she remembered how hard she had worked, 
untiringly, to succeed in business, how she had put all thoughts of self 
aside to do whatever she could to forget; she remembered the long 
hours of volunteer work with the Red Cross, Civil Defense, and anyone 
else who needed her. She remembered, when the nightmare of war 
finally had ended, that the U.S. government had notified Mr. Johnson 
that Jim’s body was to be transferred for burial to the National 
Memorial of the Pacific, located on Mt. Tantalus in Punchbowl Crater. 


“Why?” she wondered, “why — away out in the Pacific some six 
ihousand miles away? Why, away out there where nobody cared?” 


She didn’t want to think of Punchbowl Crater just then — she 
wanted to sleep — but sleep didn't come. “Perhaps a sleeping pill 
would help,” she thought. “I'll look a mess to start out tomorrow on 
my trip — not that anyone will care, or that | care either, for that 
matter,” she mused, as she tossed from one pillow to the other. “Well, 
that was hardly fair,” she thought — “someone does care.” 


John Hayes really was a nice fellow, just two years older, shorter 
than Jim, slightly bald, not as good-looking, and he had told her that 
he loved her and wanted to marry her. Now why couldn't she have 
said yes without hesitation? Never will have another chance like this— 
works for the same company—good job—kind, considerate—but | just 
don't know — | just don't know. “Punchbowl Crater,” she mumbled, as 
the effect of the sleeping pill started to do its job . . - “Punchbowl 
Crater.” Yes, John was a good friend, an understanding companion, 
but, she stifled a sob, Jim had been more than that. Her sobs turned 
into a restless sleep. 


Jane boarded the American Airlines plane for Seattle in gooc 
spirits. Remembering through the night before, although it had 
saddened her somewhat, also seemed to have given her renewed en- 
thusiasm for the trip. 


John, dutiful as usual, had driven her to the airport, kissed her 
tenderly, and said, uyli be waiting at the airport when you get back 


in three weeks. | hope your answer will be yes.” Jane wasn't at all 
sure. 


The flight to Seattle and the change there to Northwest Orient's 
overseas flight to Honolulu passed quickly. Jane enjoyed the company 
of her gay travelling companions, and found herself half-entering into 
a holiday spirit. She was thrilled with the beauty of the Hawaiian 
landscape as the huge airliner glided into International Airport. She 
was impressed with the friendly “aloha” of the natives as they met the 
plane at the airport, placed a fresh flower lei of red ginger around her 
shoulders, and kissed her on both cheeks. She loved the luxury of her 
room and lanai at the Hawaiian Village on the pure, white, clean sand 
of Waikiki beach. She thrilled to the warm, blue seas of the Pacific 
and the pounding of the surf; she became accustomed to the soft, haunt- 
ing music of the guitars and the rattling of the dancing girls’ gourds; 
she listened for the gentle breezes of the tradewinds blowing through 
the tall coco-palms; and everywhere she looked, there was Diamond 
Head. The very beauty of this island hurt — hurt because Jim was not 
with her to share it — ironical that he should be buried on Oahu-ironi- 
cal that tomorrow was Memorial Day, and that she would be, at long 
last, visiting his grave. She thought also about John — good old John 
— she really did like him, but could she ever love him? She wasn't 
sure. She set her travel alarm for four o'clock, and fell asleep, sobbing. 


Jane had arranged the night before to have a limousine pick her 
up long before sunrise. For eight miles the car climbed, winding its 
way up the side of Mt. Tantalus, beautiful with its tropical growth and 
multitude of night-blooming cereus, and finally pulling into a parking 
place opposite the twelve-foot, iron gates of the National Memorial 
Cemetery of the Pacific. Jane looked down to the beautiful, modern 
city of Honolulu below. She could see the Kaiser aluminum dome in 
the early morning light, the “Aloha” tower, standing on the very edge 
of the pier, with the Pacific behind it. 


To the left, rearing her majestic hulk out of the blue, blue Pacific 
was Diamond Head, a low, volcanic crater, serving as a famous land- 
mark for ships seeking the harbor of Honolulu. No matter where Jane 
looked and Diamond Head could be seen, it was like a powerful mag- 
net, ever drawing her interest and attention. She thought of Diamond 
Head as a giant sentinel at guard duty; she thought of Diamond Head 
as her friend. She looked to the right; and spreading out before her 
was Pearl Harbor. 


She shuddered as she recalled the attack of so many years ago— 
that unprovoked, sneak attack when, after the smoke had cleared, 
1,123 Americans were dead, over 1,000 injured, and 960 missing and 
presumed dead. She felt some righteous bitterness toward those who 
had probably made errors in judgment and had failed to alert the 
forces under their command. She caught a glimpse of the important 
radar installations and thought that never again would we be taken by 
surprise as we were in 1941. She was glad for radar — it might spare 


someone else. 


Lost in her reverie, Jane had not noticed the gathering crowd. 
Suddenly the bugles sounded out reveille and the heavy, iron gates 
swung open. Boy Scouts from all over the island of Oahu marched in, 
their scrubbed little faces as solemn as only little boys’ faces can be — 
boys of all nationalities, Caucasians, Japanese, Koreans, American- 
Hawaiians, Chinese, Asiatic-Hawaiians, and blends of many races, all 
typical of the cosmopolitan air of Hawaii. In their arms they carried 
fresh tropical flower leis — garlands of gardenias of purest white, 
plumeria of ivory, yellow and white, red ginger, baby vanda orchids 
of purple, popcorn orchids of white and yellow. Reverently each 
grave of the ten thousand spreading out before Jane in perfect 
symmetrical order was individually decorated, adding a profusion 
of color to the already beautiful green grass, the black asphalt 
roadways, the bronze markers, the rows of flowering trees, the white 
marble monument erected to the memory of the unknown soldiers, 
sailors and marines who had lost their lives in the Pacific theatre, and 
the brilliant colors of the early morning sunrise. Punchbowl Crater, 
Jane mused, must be as close to heaven as one could possibly get with- 
out actually hearing the singing of the angels. 


Jane found Jim's grave, after the formal ceremonies were over, 
with its simple, bronze marker. She was glad that he was near the 
immortal Ernie Pyle. She was glad, too, that the limbs of a beautiful, 
flowering tree shaded their graves. As she bowed her head, she wept 
—not tears of bitterness, because how could there be bitterness any 
more? Here was Jim, her own hero, in a spot that was beautiful 
beyond description, overlooking Diamond Head and the blue Pacific 
that she had learned to love in a very short time, lying among ten thou- 
sand other courageous and immortal men — men who had been sons, 
brothers, husbands, fathers and sweethearts — men who had loved and 
been loved — men who had had human frailties of varying degrees, 
but all sharing a hero’s role in the hearts of all Hawaiians, all 
Americans. 


The sun was setting over the rim of Punchbowl Crater when Jane 
returned to pay her final visit before leaving Hawaii. The fresh flower 
leis had all been removed. The brilliant orange of the sunset was add- 
ing its color to the bronze markers, the rows of flowering trees, the 
green grass and the black asphalt roadways. The color guard, rever- 
ently taking down the American flag, snapped Jane to attention. She 
was very stirred, very proud. In the distance, over the rim of the old 
extinct volcano crater called Punchbowl, the bugles were sounding: 
“Day is done, gone the sun, from the earth, from the hill, from the sky; 
all is well, safely rest, God is nigh!” 


For the first time taps really had meaning; for the first time Jane 
was no longer questioning; for the first time she was at peace with her- 
self. Now she knew what her answer to John must be. “Aloha, 
darling,” she softly whispered, “Aloha, Oe.” And she turned a calm, 
serene, beautiful face toward Diamond Head — and toward home. 
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case history 
by 
ritchie hall 


"You're not going to try it again?” 
A brief pause and, “| see no reason not to.” 


The younger, bearded man stared in apparent disbelief at the 
other; then he rose from his place and began to pace back and forth, 
slowly, deliberately, his hands clasped behind his back, his face set 
as a man in deep thought. Turning, he stared at the older, more 
mature man behind the desk, still disbelieving. The other glanced up 
from a sheet of paper and caught the stare. Quickly, the bearded 
one's eyes moved to the wispy pink petals floating in a vase in front 
of his companion. 


“You just can't do it,” he burst out, intensely, his olive-colored face 
somewhat flushed. He still stared at the vase. “| mean... gu 


“Yes, yes, please, tell me what you mean.” The older man dropped 
the paper and leaned against the back of the black, leather-covered, 
foam-rubber cushioned chair he sat in. He drew the chair up closer to 
the desk. Folding his hands on the top of the rich mahogany desk, he 
watched the younger man intently. 


"How many other times have you tried? Innumerable, so many 
ve lost track. You seem to get just so far with them and then this 
trouble starts. It’s always happened. You're wasting your time and 
you're not being fair to yourself.” 


The younger man became silent. The older man watched him, 
listening to the slap-slap-slap of sandals as the other began his long- 
strided pace again, studied the other's evenly scarred forehead as it 
wrinkled in concentrated thought. Slowly, he leaned forward to the 
desk and stared into the vase. Finally, he broke the crackling silence. 


“In therapy,” he began, quietly, forcing patience into his rich, 
resonant voice, “time is unimportant, just as is the number of groups 
one works with. Why isn't it fair to me?” 


“Because a part of the group or even all of it is destroyed. Don't 
you see, when the trouble starts, everything you've worked for is des- 
troyed. It isn't fair, after all that work.” 


“The. work is unimportant; the results are important. Perhaps 
destruction is the only answer.” 


“That's not my point. You could be doing more important things.” 


Silence grew between them again. The pacing one’s face per- 
spired a little, as if the effort of argument was too much. The man 
behind the desk simply stared off into space, thinking: | hope this one 
doesn’t have to go. But he's beginning to think just like the other one. 
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„When l- fired him, he started a competitive organization. He's trying to 
perpetuate the evils | want to destroy. | cant stand much more 
competition. 


“This work is important,” he said suddenly, breaking his train of 
thought. “I don’t see why it’s unfair.” 


“It isn't just. You work with them, prod them, coddle them. And 
when this trouble begins, you’re powerless to stop it. Just when you 
begin to get results, there’s trouble and you have to withdraw.” 


“ only withdraw because I’ve failed, because | can do no more. 
Part of the group doubts my ability. | don’t see why it's not just.” 


“Oh, God, don't you ever listen to me. | mean, when they start 
to adjust and this minor trouble begins, you leave them on their own. 
You don't try to direct them. A therapist is supposed to guide his 
group.” l 


The young man dropped into a contour chair, his arms folded 
across his chest in defiance, his face clouded with dejection. As if 
paying no attention to the younger man, the older one picked up a 
sheaf of papers before him, thumped them twice on the desk top to 
straighten them out, stared at the pile, then spread them out before him. 
He folded his hands before him once more, staring at his curled fingers. 
A sigh escaped him and he spoke. 


“Two problems are apparent from our discussion. First, you're 
becoming tired of our work.” 


“No — No, I'm not,” his companion burst out, shocked at this 
judgment and at its possibilities. 


“Yes, Im afraid you are. | told you; | warned you when we 
started our experiment: group therapy is difficult.” He stopped for a 
moment and stared again at his hands. “Many times one cannot see 
any adjustment by his group. Often, when one sees progress in adjust- 
ment, he sees that it isn't right. He sees that somewhere he has failed 
and that there will be trouble. He sees that his group must be destroyed. 
This is guidance.” 


“But these people are too unimportant to waste so much time on. 
Why show them what they can be, what they can bring themselves to 
when you only have to let them destroy themselves?” 


Bitterness hung heavy in the air, hung there until the man behind 
the desk smiled gently and grasped his younger friend's forearm, 
grasped it with friendly pressure. 


“That's the second problem,” he said, quietly, soothingly. “You 
worry about the people in the group, yet you said they were unimport- 
ant. Look, when you return, they see that they need to adjust. But 
somehow, they don't adjust enough. So, their destruction is inevitable. 
Still, you worry about the group.” 


“Why shouldn't 12 Destruction of individuals is cruel.” 


“Not when they're given a chance to avoid destruction. Look — 
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my 


each case history of any therapy group contains points, in the form of 
incidents, by which future behaviour patterns in any other group can be 
predicted. Remember how | have given my groups a case history of 
another group to study?” 

“Yes, | do. It set quite a precedent.” 

“For my new group, | tell them of the desolation, of the destruction 


caused by non-adjustment to behaviour patterns. | give them actual 
predictions of their destruction, if they can deduce it. Is that cruel?” 
“No.” 


“You see, | do try to guide them over the rough spots.” 


The younger man’s eyes shone with a new respect and his bearded 
face parted in a wide smile. “Yes, now | see that you do.” 

“Fine. But, please, trust me; believe in me. | know whats best. 
ve had the experience, much more than you. If I fail to get across to 
this group and | have to let them destroy themselves, whether with 
bows and arrows or bombs or whatever they devise, all we have to do 
is create another group, start all over again.” 

“But why the trouble?” 

“We want to achieve perfection. If the group can steer by this 
trouble, then we have a chance. If not, then this group was not perfect 
and we should begin once more.” 

"f that's best, then we must.” 

“Good. Remember, it isn’t the people who are important; it is 
the end result that counts. A perfect race of men is our goal; we must 
strive for this no matter what. Now, let's finish this case history for the 
new group. Oh, and Jesus, | have a name for it. I think I'll call it 
The Holy Bible. It might be important to them. Who knows?” 


tricks and treats 
by 
brian beery 


By one's, two's, and hordes the creatures of this night swept in 
upon us. Through the silver black of the night the beings looked like 
large fire-flies with spectrums ranging from blue black to radiant white. 
The beasts were darting from here to there picking up bits of booty and 
always rushing on through the night, riding on that unexplainable 
force of this day which begins at dusk, hoping, searching for that 
greater prize. 


Many of the beasts were almost recognizable. The sweet little 
fairy could not hide the fact of a lurking witch when she tried to capture 
more booty than anyone else. The goblin tried so hard to plant terror 
in everyone; through the false screen of his mask could be seen the 
radiating heart of the purest individual. The funny fat pig the next 
day would fall down, skin his nose, and come up laughing. On through 
the black shadows of Hallowe'en sped many, many of the creatures, 
none of them hiding under the mask his true self. 
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the crystal tear 
by 
frank hilborn 


The exhausted man, who was completely out of breath, struggled 
doggedly onward. He knew his chance of reaching the settlement was 
slight, but there is something in a man that drives him on even though 
things seem impossible. In animals it is called the struggle for self- 
preservation. 


The strange fate that put him here is not important. There is a 
man, a strong young man, alone against the elements. He is wholly 
unprepared for his plight. Attired only in city clothes he must rebuke 
the terrific cold and struggle miles to a place of warmth. He will either 
make a decisive victory or suffer a disastrous defeat. 


Open swampland on either side of the road lay black and barren. 
Big black clouds rolled across the moonlit sky. It seems all life leaves 
the swamp when winter rears its ugly head. 


On he went with an ever slowing pace. The bitter wind had long 
ago numbed his hands and feet. His jacket was useless against the 
wind that bit into him and his breathing became spasmatic when the 
icy wind knifed through him. In hopeless despair he broke his pace 
and started to run like a man possessed. He was utterly terrified! He 
wasn’t even aware of his movement. It was like a dream. The wind 
numbed him and cut him mercilessly. A tear came to his young face. 
It tried to run down his frozen cheek but was transformed into a crystal. 
The moon shone its warm smiling face through the hard black clouds. 
The soft rays sank softly into the crystal and it looked like a small 
jewel that glowed translucently. He tripped and fell by the wayside 
sobbing like a little boy who had just been spanked. Tears of sorrow 
and self-pity flowed freely. He knew he was about to die and he 
didn't want to. Life had so much to offer him, and now he woula 
never be able to live it. He now wondered about God and afterlife. 
He had never before given it much thought being content just to take 
religion as a social obligation. Wondering and praying he fell into a 
quiet and unending sleep. 


The black clouds choked out the moon; and the beautiful white snow, 
which transforms the dull black countryside into a place of dazzling 
beauty, came swirling down incessantly. The heavens had opened 
their unending gates to him and let their white residue fall to this place 
called earth. It slowly covered this boy with a warm soft blanket and 
left him completely at peace. 


a fable 
by 


sonja e. tucker 


In the beginning we were given Truth: all of us. We gathered in 
a little group around God when he gave it to us and there were six of 
us there. There was | and my woman, the white man and his woman 
and the black man and his woman. God said, “Here is Truth. Keep 
it with you always.” And he gave it tous. It was all there, whole. 


The white man said, “I'll hold it. VIl be the Keeper of Truth.” 
God said, “Do what you wish.” And he left us there. 
| said, “Why should you carry it? Why not 1?” 


The white man said, “What matter who carries it, it belongs to us 
all.” And | was ashamed. The Truth was too small for all of us to 
hold, so the white man carried it, and showed it to us. It glowed like 
an opal, and we were awed, all six of us; then the white man put it 
away. 


We traveled together for some days, helping each other and seek- 
ing food and drink. Often we (the black man and I) would beg the 
white man to show us Truth, and he would pull it, rather reluctantly, 
out of its hiding place. 


"We must be careful,” he said, “we don't want to lose it.” 


Our women were very friendly together and spent much time to- 
gether, but after a while it was not so for us, for the white man would 
hardly ever show us Truth. He avoided us and our eager approaches, 
and would go off for hours by himself with Truth. We were very upset, 
the black man and I. | hid my ruffled feelings behind a smooth placid 
countenance, and the white man was sometimes friendly with me, 
because he did not know of the great anger burning in my heart. But 
the black man rolled his eyes and sulked and showed his anger plainly. 
He would sit and brood at night, and the tension around the fire was 


terrible. 


Then one night, while | slept, | was suddenly awakened by loud 
cries. There were the white man and the black man fighting together 
in the shadows of the night. | saw it all. I saw Truth roll over the 
ground in a gleam of piercing light. | saw both men dive for Truth, 
and the black man grab it, but the white man wedged it ovt of his 
fingers. Somehow, | know not how, Truth was dropped in the ensuing 
struggle, and it broke. That tinkle made us all stop breathless in our 
tracks, and stare at Truth, which lay there in three glowing pieces. The 
black man suddenly scooped up the smallest piece and rushed off into 
the night with his woman. 


PIL never know why he did not take the biggest piece. Maybe he 
thought by taking the smallest piece the white man would not bother 
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to pursue him. The white man, however, was frightened at what he 
had done, and gathering up the remaining pieces of Truth he, trembling, 
hid them away on his person. | stood there and veiled my eyes, saying 
nothing. 

In the days that followed there was a silence between the white 
man and me. The white man was short with the rest of us. | realized 
then what the black man had already discovered, that the white man 
would never share Truth. | somehow had to obtain Truth, but how 
could | do this? The white man was so much bigger and more powerful 
than |. 

Then one day we stood at the edge of a precipice looking down at 
the valley below us. Somewhere there may be another valley like that 
one, but | don't think so. The white man said he would stop there and 
dwell. He and his woman passed us by and began descending into the 
valley. My woman picked up her bundle, and we followed them, but 
the white man turned around and said rather kindly, “Why don't you go 
on and find another valley of your own?” 


| was dumbfounded. “And leave Truth!” | gasped. “We cannot do 
that. God said we must never leave Truth!” 


He frowned and began descending again. We went on a while 
in silence. Suddenly he stopped. 

“Truth is in two pieces. | will give you one of the pieces and you 
and your woman can go on.” 

| saw the look in the white man’s eyes, and | feared him. What was 
there to do? | had to agree. He gave us the smaller piece of Truth 
and we traveled on alone, my woman and I, towards the east. We kept 


| don't know how many sunsets assed while we traveled. 
y P 


traveling. 
stopped, near a muddy yellow river. We 


Finally one day we, too, 
stayed there and had sons. 


That was long ago. | sit here now in my dwelling and look at 
Truth glowing in the darkness. My eyes have grown dim, and | barely 
see it. | hear outside the low voices of my sons, arguing. 

What shall | do with Truth? Which one shall | give it to? | must 
decide. How can | decide? 

| am afraid. | have only a part of Truth. Much of it is missing. 
| ask myself over and over but | still don’t know the answer. Isa part 
of Truth still truth? 
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on shoes 
by 


nancy lockwood 


Shoes can give the first clues to someone's personality. There are 
all kinds of shoes: long, short, medium, plain, fancy, in-between, narrow, 
wide, bowed, beribboned, flowered, belled, tasseled, pointed toes, 
square toes, round toes, no toes, low-heeled, high-heeled, no heels at 
all, squashed heels, fancy heels, wide heels, narrow heels, new heels, 
run-down heels, dirty shoes, shoes so polished you can see yourself in 
them, all colors, black, brown, fuchsia, chartreuse, rainbows, laces, no 
laces, straps, no straps, each shoe gives clues to its owner's personality. 


Plain, rundown-heeled, dusty shoes show the wearer is too busy to 
take time to clean them, doesn't care what they look like, desires com- 
fort above all else, isn’t a perfectionist, is happy-go-lucky, carefree. 


Plain, highly-polished shoes show the wearer to be neat, a perfec- 
tionist down to the last detail, desirous to get ahead, often overly fussy. 


A person who wears fancy, bowed, buttoned, wild-colored, 
strange-heeled shoes is apt to be a status-seeker, first with the newest 
fashions, flighty, scatterbrained, frivolous, delightful. 


The one who wears blue suede shoes, flowered shoes, novelty 
shoes, is offbeat, inventive, devil-may-care, humorous, fun-to-be-with. 


Sturdy shoes, saddles, oxfords, show the wearer to be determined, 
self-confident, intelligent, booky. 


Women who wear sturdy, dark, short, thick-heeled shoes are older, 
hardworking, plain, weary, motherly. 


Men who wear high-laced, rundown, dark shoes are farmers, car- 
penters, on their feet very much, solid. 


Little girls who wear black patent leathers with narrow straps 
are sugar and spice angels, dainty little women, frustrated tomboys 
with feminine mothers. 


Little boys wear shiny new oxfords, look like intelligent little gentle. 
men, fidget, long for old scuffed cowboy boots, sloppy loafers, torn 
sneakers, or no shoes at all. 


Old, torn, dirty, weather-beaten, world-weary sneakers belong to 
teenagers, tennis-players, track stars, hikers, nature-lovers, comfort 
seekers. 


Young people working hard, old people who worked hard, wear 
shoes with broken laces, holes in the soles, rundown heels. 


He who wears no shoes at all is comfortable. He gets the feel of 
the earth, the fresh wetness of grass early in the morning, hot sand on 
the beach in the afternoon, the coolness of the evening, the soft fuzzi- 
ness of a kitten, warm mud after a summer rain, the first breath of 
spring, the luxury of long summer days, the nip of autumn, the warmth 
of a winter evening fire. 
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poetry 


what right have you? 
by 
h. don phillips 


What right have you, O rotted Apple Tree, 
Distorted and scarred, now humbled by time and war, 
To halt the upward progress of this Sprig; 

To twist and knot his form, 

And stoop him in your diseased and wicked ways? 
Because you gave him birth, do you 

Now have the right to form and 

Mould him to your own disfigured frame? 

Or can you by your negligence alone, 

Leave him to fetch and fight in any way 

He can, and come into the Council of the Grown 
A worn, diseased, and wicked one? 


to a faun 
by 


sonja tucker 


Oh cease your calling! 

Ye immortal pipes of wooing Pan, 
| cannot leave to follow. 

| am lost in a land 

Of the living dead; 

Though my heart be wed 

To fairy things, of music 

And endless longings. 


Why do you drive me on? 

And let me see 

Pagan gods in gardens of dreams, 
Bottomless streams; 

Sobbing muses playing their harps 
On my heart strings: 
Perfumed bowers, 

And goddesses weeping flowers. 


Oh, if I could fly 

Upon those sighing tones, 
And ride a symphony 

Or live in a poem: 

If | could grasp my dream 
Before it fades, 

With the sprinkling of grey 
And the whisper of age. 
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retiring elder 
by 


paul samarco 


Sad 
That one so noble 
Should be saddened. 

But one can not but help to feel the sympathy 
Which gnaws our unexplained, but deeply present innerness 
With nature's own compassion. 
Odd to feel this way! 

But say, 

Don't we 
Really know 
That Wisdom’s wisdom 
Is always wise? 

And those inspired 
Formulate 
That we 
May see 
The cycle of humanity 
Which follows 
Grows as the seed 
And rises, 

Under the rules, 

Until their time 
Too 
Has lapsed? 


song of a farmer lad 
by 


joe brzozowski jr. 


lm never as happy, as I’m happy now! 

With my tractor, my disc, and my three bottom plow. 
Leaves a-poppin in trees, and the grass so green; 
Spring is the happiest season, Vve ever seen. 


| like to turn a furrow and scratch my brow; 
A-worrying that | won't get stuck with my plow. 
| happily plow along by the hour, 

When — doggone it all — along comes a shower. 


Sadly, | make my weary way home; 

Away from my fresh, sweet-smelling loam. 
And fret in some corner about this dreary day; 
Then pick up my ball and go out to play. 
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sssssitttt 
by 
sonja tucker 


The cat’s paw is sharp, 
But | am lucky; 

He touches me 

With gentle paws, 
And sheathed claws. 


| pity the one 

Who suffers pain, 
Whose blood is drawn 
Every day 

In cruel play. 


And yet | am meek. 
| humor the cat 
Who plays with me 
With buried claws, 
And muted paws. 


And if one day 

He turns on me 

And rends my heart, 
VIl curse the gods, 
For | love the cat 
With clement claws. 


a spring symphony 
by 
joe brzozowski jr. 


This boggy lowland, known as a swamp, 
Nestled between a hill and a wood, 

Its mossy, peaty ground, moldy and damp, 
Filled with a fascination, that | understood. 


A rain-swollen river belches over its bank, 

And fills the swamp to resemble a sea. 

Loose leaves float, like a convoy keeping its rank, 
And a large stone, like Gibralter, stands on the lea. 


A giant toad loafs on a sunny ledge of a stump, 

Its hypnotic gaze fixed on a bug doomed by fate. 

A bullfrog, in his green tuxedo, gives forth a thunderous grump, 
And the whole swamp starts to celebrate. 


Tad-poles skitter gleefully; minnows have fun. 

The thirsty soil gurgles, causing currents to run brisk; 
Morning comes in, eagerly joined by the sun, 
Beaming down joyously, while the wild ducks frisk. 
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a speck of dust 
by 


nancy lockwood 


As | sat there, 

Pen held in air, 

I saw a speck 

On my clean white paper 
Where | planned to put a dot 
Of ink for an end 

To this final sentence. 


This was no spot — 

Of dust or fuzz. 

| pondered a moment 
Wondering what it was. 
Then! it moved, 

And | knew | meant 
To brush it off. 


But again it crept 

On legs so small 

They hardly seemed enough 
To move him from danger. 
And danger there was; 
Because |: impatient soul, 
Wanted to be on with it all. 


As | raised my hand to strike 
A thought crossed my mind: 
What if this were 1? 

Would | not beg 

For a chance to run 

And escape from a place 
So full of terror? 


Yes! Yes, | would beg. 

| would ask for mercy 
For one so tiny 

And insignificant as |. 
Then, carefully, tenderly, 
I took this speck 

And moved it to safety. 
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personal essay 
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two dreams 
by 


janet wyllie 


Any time during that whole summer | could close my eyes and 
have either one of my Dreams come to me. At first it was rather nice 
to live different lives líke that, but after a while when the summer 
began to die very slowly, it wasn't fun any more and instead my 
Dreams began ta pester me and they were like a pain that isn’t bad 
enough to make you go to a doctor, but bothers you enough so that 
you can't sleep. 


In June | used to sit out on my front steps, waiting for Jack to 
come over, and I'd dig the heel of my shoe into the dirt and have first 
one Dream and then the other. | could sit out there just like that for 
hours, until there were mosquito bites around my legs where my ber- 
mudas didn’t reach down to the top of my kneesocks. Those nights alone 
on the steps with the living room lights shining out the window and the 
bugs slapping against the screen made me happy, but that was just a 
little while after school let out. 


In July | didn't have time in the nights to sit outside and it was on 
Sunday afternoons when I'd sit outside and sketch and the back of my 
neck itched because the sun was so hot on it, that | had my Dreams. 
But they weren't very good then because Jack would be nearby, and 
when he smiled or talked to me, it was hard to be objective about 
Dreams. 


One Dream was kind of hazy, for it was my Dream about the 
Unknown. It was like autumn and cold mornings and hot coffee and 
falling leaves and books and quiet libraries and Saturday games and 
heavy plaid skirts and long-sleeved sweaters and new faces and new 
fears and college boys with crew cuts and the Unknown. 

The other Dream was Jack and Flowers and Showers and parties 
and my own house in the city | knew and loved. It was marriage to 
Jack in the early fall, and always being close to Mom and Dad and 
having my children attend the same grade school as Jack and |, and 
being home forever. 


Everyone | knew was either in one Dream or the other. Ann and 
Barb belonged to my Flowers and Showers Dream. When they came 
over at night, the other Dreams faded away. We’d go up in my room 
as we used to do when we were little and we'd lie on my double bed 
with the fluffy pink spread and look at the sloping eaves plastered with 
pennants and souvenirs from out-of-town basketball games and snap- 
shots and dance decorations, and we'd talk. 


"| know just how I’m going to do the kitchen,” Ann said. “I think 
lm even more excited about our apartment than the wedding.” 


“Just think,” Barb sighed, sitting UP and wrapping her arms 
around her knees and smiling at us, “in just one little week Ann will be 
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Mrs. Robert Likins and in just five weeks Ill be Mrs. Dave Guire. | bet 
real soon Jack will give you a ring!” she said, letting me into their 
world again. 

And then we'd talk about weddings and whether or not a bride 
should wear her hair pushed back and what to give bridesmaids for 
a present and if Mr. Currie really took better pictures and how much 
fun it would be to have two whole weeks in New York City and see 
all the shows and the stores and go walking with your husband and 
be so very much in love. Then we'd talk about learning to cook and 
sew better and going to church meetings in the afternoons and know- 
ing that we belonged to Port Huron. 

Later we'd go downstairs and sit in the kitchen with Mom and 
have a coke and potato chips. Mom would keep asking Ann about her 
plans for the reception and would look at me and smile inside. | knew 
she wanted me to marry Jack in the fall and have a pretty wedding 
and then settle down and start copying recipes and keeping house the 
way that she had taught me. Of course, Mom would never say any- 
thing like this, but when Ann and Barb were there and she smiled at 
me like that, | knew what she meant. 

This was the end of June and then came July and | was working 
in the office all day and going to showers for Ann and Barb and 
having fittings on my bridesmaids' formals and seeing Jack all the time. 
He'd pick me up after the parties and we’d walk home together and 
I'd tell him how pretty Barb looked, standing at the table and opening 
the gifts and saying, “It’s just what we can use,” and then he'd take 
my hand and | could see myself smiling that bride-to-be, thank-you- 
oh-so-very-much smile. Jack always made me feel that way. 

Soon both Ann and Barb were married and | remembered how | 
cried at both of their weddings because | was so happy for them. 

A couple of months later Ann called me and wanted me to come 
over and see her, so | did. 

| couldn't help watching her eyes all the time she talked and | saw 
the look that sometimes appears after the Flowers and Showers are gone. 
She made coffee for us, and it was bitter and | felt like crying for Ann 
and for the look in her eyes. | felt like crying for her because already 
her kitchen was fixed and because her husband Bob couldn't find a 
job and because she was tired and lonely. At nineteen it was too 
soon to feel that way. 

| walked home slowly and felt the way you feel when you've had 
a pain for a long time and then suddenly you realize that where it 
was, there is emptiness and nothing hurts any more. | knew Mom 
would feel bad and Jack would say softly, “Well, honey, it’s up to 
you.” Inside | knew if the Flowers and Showers Dream was right and 
should happen, time wouldn't bruise it anyway. Time was what | 
needed most so that later | would never feel resentful toward Jack 
if my afternoons grew too long. | knew Dad would be proud and that 
afterwards when | came home again to Jack from college, | would be 
able to read in the afternoons. 

| shuffled my feet in the dry leaves and thought I'd better get some 
new loafers and maybe stop at Sue's house before | went home for 


supper. 
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